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menU nature bad lavished on his person, the 
graces with which she had enriched his mind 
threw a radiance over all the rest of her gifts. 
Untaught himself in the military art, he be- 
came the instructor of his countrymen, and 
his first efforts were worthy the greatest cap- 
tain of the age. 

" The mind of Wallace was imbued with the 
most exalted ideas of independence; and the 
stern and inflexible spirit with which he 
guarded his own and his country's honour, 
could only be equalled by the scrupulous deli- 
cacy he exercised towards the feelings of others. 
Loving freedom for her own sake, he consi- 
dered her sanctuary, wherever placed, as too 
sacred to be violated. Among the many 
proofs of this elevation of mind, the following 
may be mentioned: — On the surrender of de 
Longueville, the high-spirited Frenchman was 
anxious to know the name and character of 
his conqueror. On the name of Wallace being 
announced to him, he fell on his knees, and 
thanked God that so worthy an enemy had 
been his victor ; and, according to the custom 
of the age, he tendered his service, along with 
his sword. ' Service from you, Sir Thomas,' 
said the gallant Scot, with an accent of kind 
familiarity, < I cannot accept ; your friendship 
is what I desire.' On another occasion, in the 
heat of an engagement, having, as he con- 
ceived, given orders to Sir John Graham in a 
manner too peremptory — after the victory had 
been secured, he came up to his brave friend, 
and surprised him with an humble apology for 
any tiling like harshness he might have dis- 
played in his manner of expressing himself. 
Graham, however, was quite unconscious of 
hearing any thing that he had reason to take 
amiss; and expressed a hope that he would 
always act towards him and others in the same 
manner, when the interest of their country 
was at stake. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



The Fortunes of Francesco Novella Da Car- 
rara, Lord of Padua. A Historical Tale 
of the Fourteenth Century, from the Chro- 
nicles of Gataro, with notes by David 
Syme, Esq — Edinburgh, Constable and 
Co. ; and Hurst and Chance, London. 8vo. 
pp. 257. 

This interesting volume is a skilful and un- 
pretending attempt to make the singularly in- 
teresting and dramatic life of Francesco, with 
whose history that of Padua is identified dur- 
ing the fourteenth centuiy, familiar to the 
English reader. The materials are derived 
from the narrative of Andrea Gataro, a con- 
temporary chronicler of Padua, from whose 
prolix and somewhat tedious relation, the 
work is judiciously abbreviated. It is pre- 
faced by a series of introductory extracts from 
Galeazzo Gataro, illustrative of the manners 
and habits of the Italians, and of the history 
of Padua from the year 1318 to 1385. The 
narrative of the family of Carrara then be- 
gins with the total discomfiture of the great 
army of Antonio dalla Scala, lord of Verona, 
by Francesco, in conjunction with Sir John 
Hawkwood and Azzo de' Ubaldini, immedi- 
ately after his lather had gained the battle of 
Brentella, in 1386. Tne story terminates with 
the total extinction of the noble house of Car- 
rara, in 1407; and historical notes and illus- 
trations are subjoined. 



The EnUfchpadia Britannica ; new edition, 
with the Supplement to the former editions 
incorporated, and illustrated by an entirely 
new set of Engravings on steel. Edited 

by Professor Napier. Vol. I. Part II. 

Black, Edinburgh. 

We have already had occasion to notice the- 
first part of the new edition of this great and 
no means confined to the delineation of sea [valuable work, in terms of decided approba- 
adventures. The story commences with thejbatioa. We arejiappy to add, that the punc- 
mutinies of the T»xcl and the Nore. The ■ tual appearance of the second, and the judi- 
father of the hero (a son of a certain admiral cious blending, not only of the former sap. 
de Courcy, who had married the curate's plement, but of every new discovery mad* 

since it was written, with the various subject* 

rt f +k« — :«; 1 a * jl-il- : l:c~ it.. __*;-; 



The King's Own. By the author of the Na- 
val Oncer. 3 vols, post 8vo. — London, 
Colburn and Bentley. 

In depicting life ' afloat,' the author of these 
volumes, an English post-captain named Mar- 
ryat, we believe, is much more accurate and 
quite as graphic as Cooper, the celebrated Ame- 
rican novelist, and like him his powers are by 



daughter for love, and had gone to sea as a 
common sailor to escape his father's fury,) is 
hanged as a ringleader of the sedition on board 



of the original text, fully justifies the antici- 
pations we had formed, so far at least as the 



the ship to which he belonged. His son, as ; work has yet advanced. The plates are also- 
we have said, becomes, nominally at least, but highly creditable, the figures are drawn with 
little more than nominally, the hero of the j spirit and truth, and engraved in the very best 
tale; his first introduction is during the mu- style. The preliminary dissertations, w'lich 
tiny on board, where he had been allowed to : will occupy the whole of the first volume, are 
remain with his father, who assumed the name j well known as most elaborate and admirable 
of Peters on running off to sea : the progress compositions, 
of the mutineers, and indeed voyages, and bat- 
tles, and scenery, and character, and all sorts 
of things, are vividly and ably described. 

Little Willy Peters, who was the idol and 
the play thing of the ship's crew to which his 
lather belonged, is called the ' King's Own' from 
the circumstance of being devoted by his dying 
and repentant father, to the king's service, to 
atone for and redeem his own disloyalty, and 
being thereupon marked in the shoulder with 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



The Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature 
and Art. New Series. — London, Colburn 
and Bentley. 

ANTIQUITIES. 
In the last number of this able Journal, 
which is, we believe, published under the di- 



the kings broad arrow, by a mother shipmate. rection of Mr _ Brand - a( . th R , In3atu 
This process of tattooing, so common m the tatioI1( we observe , foun(1 ^ d ^^ 

Bntah navy is performed by pnckmg the! article> m&M « Fragments on Egyptian Li- 

SL H **?? ™E"1 i "f ' r°M f I terature -" We ha ™ SSned with grJaYpleasur*. 
needles, and robbing the bleeding parts with that it h from the of Qm £ * ,£ 

wet gunpowder and ink. After suffermg dl Hinck3? . quondaI T f(!ll(W of the University- 
manner of « sea changes,' he is at length pm- of t^j ^ we fc u ^ £ 
soned, on the eve of bis marriage, .by the fa- k^ k It 8et8 ' ut with 80me ' curioilg an( , 
ther of h* intended bride, and so ends this Teryleanie a re marks on the Egyptian word for 
SfTTr VTZTlJ^ 8t0ry J 8 ' n m *. God, and on the names of Osiris and Ms; it 
lL„^^i» ^ f P *^"^, then proceeds to trace the family of Rameses 
pleasingly written, and displays considerable the Great, and concludes with a very important 
readmg and depth of observation, as well as I nt of the J)oeta ^ ^ > { a P Hiero- 
sbrewdness and knowledge of the human glyphical tablet in the British Museum, corn- 
heart, which ,s pretty much the same both on memora tive of Julius Caesar. We extract a 
land and sea. On the whole, we deem it a tion of the IattCT rf of & u ^ 
very creditable production to captain Marryatt^ both from its subject ™d its author? will, we 
and recommend it to our readers as one of thmk be interesting to many of our 
the best works of its class that we have read. rcaaer s : 

" Pedigree of Rameses the Great. — In th«- 
present Btate of things, that person must be 
considered as very rash who should give an 
opinion, founded on merely probable grounds, 
respecting any point in Egyptian history or 
chronology. It is hard to say how soon soma 
monument may be discovered in that country 
which may decide the question one way or 
other, or which may, at least, furnish addi- 
tional grounds on which an opinion may be 
founded. In the present instance I do not 
mean to commit the fault that I have pointed 
out. Suspending my own opinion as to the 
parentage of the Egyptian hero, I would 
merely point out the unwarrantable inferences 
that have been made by M. Champollion and 
others on the subject; I would refer to the 
authorities on which they propose to rely, and 
shew that these very authorities would rather 
authorize an opposite conclusion. 

" M. Champollion always speaks of Rameses 
the Great as the grandson of Rameses Meia- 
moun, and as the son of Amenophis, who 
succeeded that prince ; and who, H has been 



The English Army in France; being the per. 
sonal narrative of an Officer. 2 vols, post 
8vo — London, Colburn and Bentley. 

Our readers may remember a book, which we 
reviewed some time ago, we think in our 1 3th 
Number, called «< Adventures in the Rifle 
Brigade," by captain Kincaid ; well, this is a 
book of the same class and calibre. Those 
important categories of human action, the ubi 
et quando are the same in both, and the style 
is as nearly as possible identical. The prin- 
cipal difference seems to lie in this, that whereas 
the former author was a captain in the rifles, 
the present ' officer' was the surgeon belonging 
to a regiment of horse. It would be injustice, 
however, not to add, that besides an amusing 
lifaccimento of light military anecdote and 
drolleries, that serve to pass the time pleasantly 
enough, there is mingled, here and there, some 
useful information respecting manners, scenery 
and society in France, and occasional observa- 
tions that border upon serious reflection. 
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thought, was the Pharaoh who was drowned 
in the Red Sea. This he does on the autho- 
rity of Manetho, as quoted by Josephus, which, 
he says, is confirmed by the genealogical table 
in the palace at Abydos, " Manetho," says M. 
Champollion (Precis, p. 275), "giving an ac- 
count of the second invasion of the Shepherds 
into Egypt, in the reign of Amenopbis III., 
father of Sethos, says, in effect, that ' the 
king,' troubled at the news of the arrival of 
these strangers, set out in order to fight with 
them, after having intrusted his son Sethos, 
who was then five years old, and who was 
also called Rameses, from Rampses his father, 
to a dure* friend.' Further on, Manetho re- 
lates that 'Amenophis the third, not having 
been able to resist the Shepherds, retired with 
ht» son into Ethiopia, where he remained many 
years '■$ buf'at length, having gathered together 
an : 'Ethi6piah army, he re-entered Egypt, along 
with hie son Rampses; who himself commanded 
atthat time a body of troops.'" 

" M. Champollion has here given, accu- 
rately enough, the words of Josephus fCont. 
Apion., i. 26, 27) ; but he has completely mis- 
applied them. . Had he attended to the con- 
text, he would have seen that the Amenophis 
and Rampses, who are spoken of in this pas- 
sage, ' are not, as he imagines, the last king of 
the xviiirh "dynasty and the first of the xixth, 
but the third and fourth kings of the xixth. — 
Josephus expressly says that this Amenophis 
reigned 518 years after the first expulsion" of 
the Shepherds, that is, after the commence- 
ment of the xyiiith dynasty ; and he proves 
this from the words of Manetho. The princes 
of the xviiith dynasty reigned in all three hun- 
dred and ninety-three years. Then came the two 
brothers Sethos and Hermeus, who commanded 
the xixth dynasty, and whom he identifies with 
the Egyptus and Danaus of the Greeks, 
Sethos, says Manetho, cast the other out of 
Egypt, and reigned fifty-nine years, as did his 
son Rhainpses after him sixty-sir years — 
Amenophis is mentioned by Manetho as the 
next king ; and the commencement of his reign 
is subsequent to the expulsion of the Shepherds 

by Tethmo3is ( See Josephus, Cont. Apion., 

i. 26.) 

" Now, whatever opinions may be enter- 
tained respecting the correctness of Manetho's 
statements, in the whole or in part, it is plain, 
from what has been said, that he does not 
state that Rameses, or Sethos, the founder of 
the xixth dynasty, was the son of Amenophis; 
and in the absence of such a statement, his 
mention of the dynasty being changed, would 
seem to imply, that he was not so related to 
his predecessor. 

" I turn now to the table of Abydos, which 
has been supposed to confirm this pedigree of 
Rameses, but which appears to me to furnish 
a strong presumptive argument against it. 

" It is well known that, in the lowest hori- 
zontal line of this table, the pnenomen and 
name of Rameses the Great are arranged in 
alternate ovals ; each occurring, when the table 
was complete, ten times. Over these are two 
other lines, which seem to have originally con- 
tained thirty-nine different prasuomens, and 
s single name, following the last praeuomen, 
which is precisely the same as that in the low- 
est line. The sovereign, who bore this last 
name and prxnomen, is admitted on all hands 
not to have been the father of Rameses the 
Great, but his ancestor in a remote degree, 
Why then, it may be asked, are the interme- 



diate names omitted ? It is difficult to give neither the shape nor the reversed position of 
a satisfactory answer to thiB question, if we the feather that represents S ; the third is an 
suppose, that the kings who reigned during! L or R; the fourth an I; and the fifth and 
this interval were interposed in genealogical last an S. The last two characters, at the end 
Succession between the two Rameses mentioned f foreign proper names, universally represent 
in the table. But the difficulty would be re- 1 1 US. or jEUS, never a simple US. The 
moved, by supposing that Rameses the Great J characters, therefore, whatever may be the 
was of a different family from his immediate value of the second of them, cannot possibly 
predecessors, but equally descended from the ' 

former Rameses (Rameses II. of Champollion- 
Figeac). I would not venture to advance this 
supposition, as proved by this genealogical 
table. I merely say, that the table should not 
be appealed to as confirming 'a different theory, 
when it is at least equally reconcileable with 
that which I have mentioned. 



" I cannot, however, help remarking, that 
the anxiety of the great' Rameses to prove his 
descent from the royal stock, is, in my mind, 



a strong presumptive argument against his be. 
ing the son of his predecessor, and of course 
universally admitted to belong to it. Not only 
did he cause this genealogical table to be con- 
structed in his palace, but among the titles in 
his first oval he selected 'of the race of the 
Sun,' in addition to the matter-of-course ' Son 
of the Sun,' between his ovals. It is remark- 
able, that in this particular he was afterwards 
imitated by Shishonk, who, it can scarcely be 
questioned, became the founder of a dynasty 
by usurpation or conquest.* 

" Hieroglyphical Tablet, commemorative of 
Julius Casar. In M. Champollion's letter to 
M. Dacier, and Mr. Salt's Essay, there is a 
tolerably complete series of the names of the 
Roman emperors from Augustus to Commo- 
dus. Some inaccuracies occur, indeed, in both 
of these publications, especially in Mr. Salt's ; 
but, in general, the readings published are cor- 
rect. M. Champollion, in his Egyptian tour, 
has continued the series, having read the names 
of Severn* and Geta; and it is probable, that 
some of the names 'Antoninus,' which occur 
on the temples, may be intended for the em- 
peror whom we call Caracalla. 

" The series of hieroglyphical legends of 
Roman Emperors is thus extended from Au- 
gustus, or the Christian era, to the beginning 
of the third century. I am not aware, how- 
ever, that a Roman name, prior to that of 
Augustus, has been, as yet, read in hierogly- 
phical characters by any one but myself; and 
yet it is a fact, that there is a tablet in the 
British Museum, bearing the name of the first 
and greatest of the Caesars. The gentlemen 
who have published the valuable paper on 
Egyptian Monuments in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, have, indeed, 
explained this name, which occurs in their 
thirty-fourth figure, as Verus, or Severus; 
they think, but are not positive, that the let- 
ters compose the word BEERES. The first, 
however, a feather, is A, E, or I; it has 

♦ The fart of Shishonk being the founder of a new 
dynasty, for which we have the express testimony of 
Manetho, explains an apparent inconsistency in the sa- 
cred writings, as has been already remarked in the 
Christian Examiner for January, 1829. Solomon mar- 
ried the daughter of Pharaoh : yet Solomon's enemy, 
Jeroboam, fled for refuge from him to the court of Shi- 
*hak, king of Egypt, by- whom he was favourably re- 
wived. This Shishakj >t is observed, was of a new fa- 
mity, unconnected with Solomon, and who had pro- 
bably dethroned his brother-in-law. There may be 
some weight also in the remark which is there made, 
that the reason why the Jewish historians do not call 
this prince ' Pharaoh,* as they do the other kings of 
Egypt, was, that the considered him an tuntrper, and 
consequently to have no right to that title, which, 
without regarding its interpretation in the Egyptian 
language, was understood by foreigners to denote ' the 
legitimate sovereign of Egypt 



represent either of the names suggested in the 
paper ; nor is there any which was borne by a 
Caesar, (and the name which accompanies this 
is, unquestionably, ' Caesar,') which can cor- 
respond with the characters already specified, 
except AELIUS and IULIUS. The xeeond 
character is a leg. In the name ' Berenice,' 
it represents a B, as well as in some other de- 
cisive instances ; it is, therefore, unlikely, that 
it should come to represent an E, or rather to 
be superfluous, as would be the case if the 
firmer word were intended ; bnt B, V, and U 
are similar letters, and easily , interchanged ; 
and, in point of fact, are actually interchanged 
in phonetic hieroglyphics. There can, there- 
fore, be no objection to the name being read 
IULIUS ; nor is there any other name to 
which it can correspond." 

Apropos of Egyptian antiquities, we may 
subjoin, that the Astrolabe having completed a 
voyage round the world, has recently arrived 
at Havre, laden with the spoils collected by M. 
Champollion, and that the Members of the Tus- 
can Scientific expedition to Egypt, have recently 
returned with no fewer than thirteen hundred 
drawings of the most interesting basso-relievos, 
which they met with on the exterior, and in 
the interior of Egyptian monuments. 



Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geogra- 
phical Science, No. VIII. — Lizars, Edin- 
burgh. 

This is a very spirited and well conducted 
record of all the most interesting facts and dis- 
coveries in general Science, Geography, and 
Natural-history. The present number con- 
tains original papers on the native forests of 
Aberdeenshire, and on the Outer-Hebrides ; 
descriptions of a new Torricellian air-pump, 
and a newly discovered species of flounder, 
each with a plate, and a number of able Sci- 
entific Reviews. The plates in this work are 
numerous and always excellent, as is indeed 
the whole Magazine. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, May 10th, 1830. 

The weather has suddenly changed here from 
the most delightful summer to a cold spring ; but 
vegetation has not been checked, and the pro- 
duce of the earth is everywhere in abundance. 
All the luxuries of spring are so cheap, even 
in this crowded city, as to astonish the English 
residents ; and there is a reasonable prospect of 
an abundant crop of fruit, for the table. The 
papers of the wine districts state, that the vises 
suffered so much during the winter, that the 
quantity will be small. This, at present, how- 
ever, must be mere conjecture; but should it 
prove true, the wine drinker will find no incon- 
venience — for the stock of wine on hand is con- 
siderable. 

There have been no publications of note here 
during the last fortnight; and, in the. way of 
amusement, there has been very little. of inte- 
rest. The theatres have bean badly attended. 



